In 1885 the Indian National Congress was founded
by leading Hindus, Muslims, Parsis and Europeans,,
all acting as nationalists on a politico-economic plat-
form. It began humbly, protesting loyalty and seek-
ing only higher posts or redress of administrative
grievances; for, its leaders were devout believers in
the democratic liberalism of the Victorian era, and
like Earn Mohun Roy considered India's association
with Britain a "divine dispensation."
The Congress at once became the focus, embodi-
ment and instrument of the nationalism of the Eng-
lish educated in the land, through which the old har-
mony expressed itself. Within three years of its birth
the British threw their weight against it and played
'the great body of Conservative opinion'* against it. A
so-called anti-Congress party was brought into exist-
ence by the Anglo-Indian party, and Sir Saiyad Ah-
med was mobilised to speak against the Muslim
leadership of the Congress which then was represent-
ed by Tayabji and Sayanif
As early as the eighties, clear-headed British
thinkers could find in the communal divisions of the
country an advantage for perpetuating their domina-
tion of the country. Long before the policy of the
protection of minorities became fashionable with the
Britishers, Seely said the truth plainly that the 'exist-
ence side by side of these hostile creeds is one of the
strong points in our political position in India.'
Religious neutrality which the British insisted on
upholding was not a selfless principle. In the name
of impartiality it enabled the British to maintain
*   Blunt, India Under Ripon in 1909, 229.
t  Hume, quoted by Sir Auckland Cohan in Audi Alterant Paxtem.
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